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_ Announcer: Today the Rounp Taste discusses “The Great Ideas”— 
new intellectual instrument. In the past the Rounp Tasxe has often 
xplained new discoveries in science and medicine and reported work on 
sancer, ACTH, the hydrogen bomb, the origin of the earth. But today 
he Rounp Taste describes a new instrument for thinking about the 
yasic questions which face mankind. 
_ This new instrument, the Great Ideas, was constructed by means of 
even years of work on the Great Books. A staff of over a hundred people 
pent the last seven years analyzing 443 complete works by 74 authors. 
The resulting guide to the great conversation in Western civilization on 
he persistent questions which face all men does the same thing for man- 
<ind that a man does in using the new electronic and mechanical think- 

g machines. Men feed facts and figures into the electronic thinking 
chines and get answers. The Great Ideas is a new instrument for sup- 
lying the mind of any man with the best thought on all the important 
juestions which men face and must try to answer. 

To discuss this new invention which has been built at the University of 
Bicap0 for publication by the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Rounp 
c ABLE presents Clare Boothe Luce, former congresswoman from Con- 
vecticut and author, and Mortimer J. Adler, editor of the Great Ideas 
ind professor of law at the University of Chicago. 

' Mr. Adler, what is this invention, the Great Ideas, supposed to do? 


| Mr. Apter: I think that I have a good American answer to that ques- 
ion. The Great Ideas was created to save time and increase intellectual 
sroductivity. All of us, in trying to think seriously about any basic ques- 
ion or issue, are faced with the problem of finding out what thinking 
1as already been done on the subject. We should take advantage of the 
est thinking available. Much of it is available in books, and the best of it 
a the Great Books. But it takes a lot of time and trouble to find out what 
he Great Books have to say on particular questions. 

Here is where the work which we have done on the Great Ideas comes 
n. We have done for the general reader, concerned with the general 
sroblems of mankind, what that systematic reference tool of the legal 
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profession, Corpus juris, does for the lawyer in preparing to solve 
legal problem. The lawyer need not read through all the cases 
record in order to find judicial opinions or decisions relevant to a giv 
legal problem. His indispensable aid, Corpus juris, tells him what cast 
to look up on each of a large number of legal topics. So the Great Ide? 
tells the general reader what pages in the Great Books to turn to in ord 
to find out what these books have to say on a very large number of topii 
of general interest. | 

To do this on a very large number of topics, the Great Books had : 
be read through many times, each time with a specific question in min¢ 
and the passages found and studied in the course of this reading had to } 
judged for their relevance to the question or topic. That is why the wot 
of creating the Great Ideas consumed the labor of many persons ff¢ 
seven years, required its editorial staff to make nine hundred thousar] 
separate intellectual judgments, and involved them in more than fo} 
hundred thousand man-hours of reading. 


Mrs. Luce: Four hundred thousand man-hours of reading? 
Mr. Apter: That is what I said. 


Mrs. Luce: I do not divide very well, but it seems to me that that 
about sixty-five solid years of reading. 


Mr. Apter: With no sleep, sixty-five years of twenty-four hours a di 
of reading. 


Mrs. Luce: That is practically the lifetimes of two men if they ret 
solidly... 


Mr. Apter: On two shifts. 


Mrs. Luce: ...on two shifts. That much reading was done. But I ¢ 
not understand why they have to do all that reading if the books are 
tended for the people who buy them to read. Why do they have to || 
the reading? 


Mr. Aprer: That is a good question. This reading was done so tl} 
other people could do a very useful and productive kind of reading mul 
more easily. In fact, probably without this having been done, mq 
people could not do it at all. | 

Let me see if I can explain this. These four hundred thousand hou 
of reading produced an analysis of the great conversation of Westey 
European thought and opinion. This conversation has been going ‘alll 
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most thirty centuries. The greatest minds have taken part in it. They 
lave argued the basic problems of happiness, of virtue and duty, of 
iberty and law and justice, the nature of man, love, democracy, and gov- 
rnment, sin, honor—the great questions which men have faced in all 


ields. 


Mrs: Luce: These great conversationalists are the authors of the 


ooks? | 


Mr. Apter: The Great Books are the voices in the great conversation; 
he great authors, the authors of the Great Books, the greatest minds of 
yur whole civilization have participated in this conversation on the basic 
nd fundamental problems which men have always faced, a thousand 
ears ago and today. 

Now, on each of these things, the people who did this four thundred 
housand hours of reading found the passages in the Great Books which 
liscussed this particular topic on the problems of happiness, or that topic 
oncerned with liberty, freedom of thought and discussion, for example. 
0 that, with this reading done, any ordinary possessor, any general 
eader who owns the Great Books and the Great Ideas, will be able to 
ake part in the great conversation himself and will be able to follow 
he great conversation on any one of these ideas. 


Mrs. Luce: Any person may be helped to find from each of these 
deas something practical. 


Mr. Apter: We have one hundred and two ideas. We broke each of 
hese ideas down into a number of topics, twenty-five or thirty, so that 
here are about three thousand topics in all. Under each of these topics 
he references to the Great Books take the reader through the great con- 
ersation on that item. 


Mrs. Luce: Is that outline and analysis of the topics in the Great 
sooks, is that what you call the Syntopicon? 


Mr. Avter: Yes, we invented the word “syntopicon.” Let me explain 
lat. 


Mrs. Luce: It is a very interesting word, “syntopicon.” I have never 
eard it before. Is it in the dictionary? 


Mr. Apter: No, it is not in the dictionary. It is made up from two 
treek roots which simply mean “a collection of topics.” We used the 
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word “syntopicon,” because we were dealing with this orderly, rath¢ 
large set of topics as a way of representing the great conversation. 
But the Syntopicon, I think, deserves this new name, because in 
own judgment (I may be too near to it to be objective about it) th 
thing which we have produced is a new inten instrument whic 
is going to take its place beside dictionaries and encyclopedias as fund 
mental reference books. This is going to be a reference book in the wh 
field of thought and opinion, as dictionaries are reference books in th 
field of language, and as encyclopedias are reference books in tf 
field of fact and information. In addition to its being as indispensaby 


more educational power. I think that it packs terrific educational ener 
to be realized by all its users. 


Mrs. Luce: You have said that this Syntopicon, which is an indl 
to the basic ideas contained in the great authors or contained in the gre 


hundred and two? Why not one hundred and ten? 


Mr. Apter: Well, it could have been one hundred and ten, or it co 
have been ninety-six. The final choice of one hundred and two is so 
what arbitrary. But the choice was of a relatively small number of v 
basic categories, fundamental notions, under which a large area 
problems, issues, and topics could be collected. 


Mrs. Luce: You mean that these are the one hundred and two thi 
which men in the West have been talking about since Homer. 


Mr. Aoter: They are main areas of discussion. 
Mrs. Luce: What are some of these one hundred and two ideas? 


Mr. Apter: Let me give you some. Animal, aristocracy, art, or astra} 
omy. Or let us turn to the C’s: Cause, chance, change, citizen, consti 
tion. 


Mrs. Luce: It sounds like poetry. It sounds like a litany. 


Mr. Apter: It does. The words have a curious significance when th} 
are recited in alphabetical order. Think of these: Democracy al 
duty; and education, emotion, eternity, evolution. And these three | 
the F group, I think, are wonderful: Family, faith, form. Or: God, go} 
and evil, government. Does that give you some notion of the size of 4 
idea and the extensiveness of it? | 
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Mrs. Luce: Oh, indeed it does. For example, under “politics” would 
you discuss the idea of constitutional government, when it was first pro- 
pounded, in what year, by what great author, and so on? 


Mr. Apver: Let us take the idea “constitution,” for example. Or let us 
take “democracy” first, and let us look at some of the topics which would 
be discussed under “democracy.” For example, the problem of the 
tyranny of the majority, which is one of the great problems in a de- 
mocracy. 


Mrs. Luce: Certainly today one of the greatest problems which 
faces us. 


Mr. Apter: The problem of liberty and equality for all under law; 
and the related problems there—the problem of universal suffrage, the 
abolition of privileged classes, the problem of economic justice, the 
choice between capitalism and socialism, all the problems involved in 
the theory of representation, the problem of majority rule. 


Mrs. Luce: Now, this outline does not express it in the author’s words, 
does it? 


Mr. Apter: No. The outlines of topics in each chapter try to be neutral 
with respect to the diversity of opinion among the authors, because on 
any of these topics the authors tend either to disagree or at least to di- 
verge in their opinion. And their own language is often almost incom- 
mensurable; each speaks in a vocabulary peculiarly his own. 


Mrs. Luce: I see, of course, at once how this could be of the greatest 
use to anyone, to any student, or to any editorial writer, or novelist, or 
lawyer, or journalist. But you did say that it is the kind of collection of 
books which ought to be put on the shelf next to the dictionary and the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. But I do not quite understand what use it 
would be—well, to just John Doakes. 


Mr. Avter: Let us take John Doakes. One of my favorite characters is 
John Doakes. I have been concerned about him for years. John Doakes 
has a mind as well as a body. 


Mrs. Luce: He is a very busy man now. He has a family to educate. 


Mr. Apter: He is a very busy man. Does John Doakes eat three meals 
a day? 
Mas. Luce: That is what he works hard to do. 
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Mr. Apter: Does John Doakes on Saturdays try to get a little exer: 
cise in? 
Mrs. Luce: Yes, he does. Perhaps that is why he has not more time fot 
reading. 
Mr. Apter: I am concerned about John Doakes. John Doakes ij 
thoroughly competent to take care of his body. But he somehow neglect: 
his mind, and I am concerned with the care and feeding of minds. 


Mrs. Luce: That is a wonderful phrase—‘“care and feeding of minds.! 


Mr. Apter: Let us think of John Doakes and his mind for a moment 
He does not treat his mind as well as he treats his body. He feeds hi 
body regularly, he exercises his body regularly, because he knows thal 
these things are absolutely indispensable for his health and comfort 
Now, his mind, just like a muscle, will atrophy if he does not use i | 
And his mind, just like his body, Le become infirm and weak if he doe} 


year’s feding. Why should he expect to keep his mind alive and gro 
ing by reading he did years ago? He has got to read, and he has got t 
read material which stimulates and activates his mind. | 

Mrs. Luce: Of course, the average man faced with fifty-four volumd| 
of the Great Books of the world does not know where to begin. 


Mr. Apter: Precisely right. We have always said in all this wor} 
which we have done around the country on the Great Books, and t 
formation of Great Books seminars, that we know that the Great Book} 
should be read by every adult as a part of the sustenance of their mind} 
but we know how hard it is for them to do it; and we know that, as yo} 
say, if people had fifty-four large volumes on the shelf of these extremel} 
important books, they would not know where to begin or how to rea 
them. Now, I think the Syntopicon is the answer to that. 


Mrs. Luce: Because the Syntopicon allows each person to pick a sul 
ject in which he is really interested and to find out what these gree 
minds thought about the subject in which he is interested. | 


Mr. Apter: Precisely. He does not have to begin and read a who 
book through, and then another book through. He can go to the set, an| 
on any subject in which he is interested—taxation, government contr‘ 
of industry, sex, divorce, the problems of marriage and rearing of chi 
dren, the problems of constitutional government, the problem of fre 
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dom of speech—on any one of three thousand topics, he can get into the 
great conversation exactly at the point at which he is interested. 


Mrs. Luce: He can widen his interest. 


Mk. Apter: That is right. Most people, if they do any reading at all, do 
a kind of reading I call “integral” reading, which is reading a whole 
book through—taking it by itself and reading it through. Now, that is 
important to do; that kind of reading must go on. But this other kind of 
reading, “topical” reading—and this would be “syntopical” reading— 
is not only more important but in some ways much more productive 
and profitable, because it is right at the point of interest. A student, and 
anyone who does studious reading, has to do topical reading. He has to 
‘read a whole series of books on a given topic. The Syntopicon makes 
‘topical reading, or “syntopical” reading, possible for everybody, where 
before only relatively competent students or scholars in a particular 


field could do it. 


Mrs. Luce: Everyone is interested, of course, in pursuing some topic 
in which he is interested, generally some value which he places very high 
in his own life. Every man is interested in the pursuit of truth, and 
probably that is what this index will allow him to do—to pursue the 
truth of some idea in which he is interested. Will he find the answers to 
all the questions which concern him and trouble him in the book? 


_ Mr. Apter: You have asked me the hard question now. You say, 


“Will he find the answer ?” 
~ Mrs. Luce: Yes, the answer. Will he find the truth? 


~ Mr. Anoter: Well, I do not know that you are going to be satisfied 
with my answer to that question, but let me try; and if you are not 
satisfied, put another one to me. I say that he will not find the answer, 
because on any of these topics the references turn up many answers, 
many answers which are incompatible, much disagreement and contro- 
versy. He will find on any topic which he pursues a great range and 
diversity of opinion. So that he will not find the answer. 


Mrs. Luce: Could you give me an example? Let us say that he pur- 
sues the topic of “government.” 


Mr. Apter: Let us take a more specific example. He pursues the ques- 
tion of freedom of speech and expression. 


Mrs. Luce: Yes. 
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Mr. Aoter: He will find, if he looks the topic up, that particular topic, 
on the one hand, men like John Stuart Mill and John Milton advocating 
almost complete freedom of utterance, both for the public good and for 
the good of the individual mind. Both Mill and Milton would insist that 
the pursuit of truth itself and the advancement of learning depend upon 
freedom of discussion. He would find the same kind of doctrine ex- 
pounded in the essays of John Locke or Hume. 

On the other hand, he will find that so wise an ancient as Plato, in the 
Laws, recommends various kinds of censorship of poetry and plays and} 
public expression. He will find that a great English political philosopher 
by the name of Thomas Hobbes insists that the sovereign has every right 
to control opinion and doctrine in the realm in which he rules. 

Let me illustrate the great conversation on this topic by reading yo 
two statements from the Great Books—one for and one against freedom] 
of speech. Let us take John Stuart Mill in his essay On Liberty. He says 


“The peculiar evil of silencing the expression of an opinion is, that ijj 
is robbing the human race, posterity as well as the existing generation 
those who dissent from the opinion, still more than those who hold it 
If the opinion is right, they are deprived of the opportunity of exchang4 
ing error for truth; if wrong, they lose what is almost as great a benefit} 
the clearer perception and livelier impression of truth, produced by iti 
collision with error.... We can never be sure that the opinion we arq 
endeavoring to stifle is a false opinion, and if we were sure, stifling ij 
would be an evil still. Hence,” Mill concludes, “all silencing of discus} 
sion is an assumption of infallibility.” | 


That may be so, but it does not stop Dr. Samuel Johnson from think] 
ing that the state or its magistrates has a right to silence opinions the} 
think false or injurious. | 


“Every society,” says Dr. Johnson, “... has a right to preserve publi# 
peace and order, and therefore has a good right to prohibit the propaga H 
tion of opinions which have a dangerous tendency. To say the mugistraty 
has this right i is using an inadequate word; it is the society for which thi 
magistrate is agent. He may be morally or theologically wrong in rel 
straining the propagation of opinions which he thinks dangerous, but hy 
is politically right.” 


Now, Dr. Johnson admits that every man has a right to liberty ¢ i 
conscience, and with that the magistrate cannot interfere. | 


“But,” he says, “people confound liberty of thinking with liberty cl 


a | 
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alking, nay, with liberty of preaching. Every man has a physical right 
0 think as he pleases, for it cannot be discovered how he thinks. .. . But, 
ir,” Dr. Johnson concludes, “no member of a society has a right to teach 
iny doctrine contrary to what the society holds to be true. The magis- 
rate, I say, may be wrong in what he thinks; but while he thinks him- 
elf right, he may and ought to enforce what he thinks.” 


_ Mrs. Luce: That is a conversation which has geen going on... 

| 

_ Mr. Av er: Up and down. 

_ Mrs. Luce: ...in America for the last ten years with increasing heat. 


' Mr. Avter: You ask, “Does he find the answer?” No, he finds the 
inswers, and among the answers, the truth, I think, lies. It lies in the con- 
ext of error and falsity. 


_ Mrs. Luce: He has to make up his own mind. I mean, you do not do 
hat for him in the Preface to the outline or in the books anywhere. 


_ Mr. Apter: Notat all. 


_ Mrs. Luce: I suppose that this is a strange question, but why, when 
you are publishing these books and have done all this reading and 
hinking, why do you not at least say what yourselves as editors believe 
‘0 be the truth? 


Mr. Apter: That is a tempting thing to do. After all, we have read a 
zreat many of these books; we have thought about them for a long time. 
3ut let us suppose we were to do that; let us suppose that, having done 
ull this, instead of telling John Doakes where to go and read the material 
‘or himself, we said, “We have read it, and we tell you that this is the 
unswer.” What would we be doing but adding another answer to the 
ulready existing controversial situation? John Doakes might take our 
inswer as an authority, which would make him not a free mind. 


Mrs. Luce: And you do not have the authority. 
Mr. Apter: We do not have the authority. We are just another opinion 
n the field. Instead of doing that, we appeal to the dignity of John 
Doakes’s mind and insist upon his liberty of thought, by saying: “Here 
ire the materials. You now examine them, and you finally come to your 
wn judgment.” 

Mas. Luce: You allow him to sit in at the greatest “round table” of all 
uistory. 
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Mr. Apier: A great many round tables in history. As a matter of fact 
the one difficulty about freedom of thought is that most people wh 
want it do not exercise it. They actually carry on their prejudices fron 
day to day unexamined by themselves, unsubmitted to the controversiz 
issues which those prejudices involve. What we are trying to do is ne 
only to maintain freedom of thought but to feed freedom of thought th 
material which it needs to get over being prejudiced. That is, if you hol 
an opinion, let us say, in any political or moral field, you are not holdin; 
that freely until you have submitted that opinion to the opposition 
other opinions and defended it against its adversaries. 


| 
Mrs. Luce: But it is your conviction that every great, basic Wester: 
point of view is fully presented in this collection ? 


Mr. Apter: I think so within the 443 works. 
Mrs. Luce: Let us have some of the authors. 


Mr. Apter: Let us look at the range there. We start, as we must start ii 
the Western tradition—these books, by the way, are not selected by us 
they select themselves. No one could leave Homer out, could they? 


Mrs. Luce: No. 


Mr. Apter: Homer; the great Greek historians, Herodotus and Thu 
cydides; the great Greek philosophers, Plato and Aristotle; Virgi 
Plutarch, and Tacitus; two great medieval figures, St. Augustine ani 
St. Thomas Aquinas; Dante and Chaucer, Rabelais, Montaigne, Shake 
speare; and scientists like Gilbert and Galileo and Fore: Descarte 
and Spinoza, John Milton, Pascal, Locke, Burke, Rousseau, and Hum; 
Adam Smith, Gibbon, Goethe, Hegel, Boswell, Darwin, Tolstoy, Wi 
liam James—right down to the end of the list, Sigmund Freud. 


Mrs. Luce: No Bible? 


Mr. Apter: No. The Bible is not published in the set, for the simp} 
reason that we believe that every American home has a Bible, and 
Bible of each person’s own choosing, his own edition. People have p 
sonal tastes in editions of the Holy Bible. But the Bible is not ne 
or left out. In every topic, in every idea, we have tried to find the p 
sages in the Old and the New Testaments which are part of the gre? 
conversation. The Bible has been indexed along with all the other a 


books, so that it is treated in the Syntopicon, even though it is not pu 
lished in the set. 
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| Mrs. Luce: Just to ask a practical question, when can Mr. John 
Doakes get these books? 


| Mr. Apter: I cannot answer that by giving you month and year. I 
think that he will be able to get them perhaps in 1951, perhaps in 1952. 
We are at present engaged in bringing out and publishing a first limited 
sdition, limited to a thousand sets. 

_ Mrs. Luce: I should not think that that would be enough. I think 
hat every single library, every college, in the whole country must have 
his first and entirely new reference book. 


_ Mr. Anvter: After we get the first edition published, which is a neces- 
sary step in the larger plans of publication, we hope to publish this in 
3reater quantity, obviously at a price which makes it popularly available. 
{ would say that in two or three years it should be purchasable by people 
n general and by every school and library in the country, so that it can 
yecome a general intellectual and educational instrument. 


~ Mrs. Luce: I do wish that you would tell me a little more about the 
actual mechanics of the index. Do give me some more examples of how 
ust average people can use it. For example, a woman columnist, how 
would she use the index? She is interested in domestic affairs, in cook- 
ng, and that sort of thing. 


Mr. Apter: She would turn, my guess is, to the chapter on family, 
would she not? 


Mrs. Luce: Oh, my goodness, yes. 


Mr. Aver: She would be concerned also with the topics which deal 
with the institution of marriage, probably with the topics under the gen- 
ral heading of the position of women, the role of women in the family. 


Mrs. Luce: She could find out what the truth is about that. 


Mr. Apter: She would find at least what the range of opinion about 
he question of the relation of husband and wife in domestic government 
s; and within the range of opinion she would find, I think, both truth 
ind falsity, both truth and error. Again I say, she would have to make 
ip her mind as to where she stood in the great conversation on the rela- 
ion of man and woman in family life. What people want, I think, is a 
00 easy handout with respect to the truth. The truth is hard to come by. 
t is not easy to get. It is gotten, I think, by individuals only who are 
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willing to face the issue and to examine all sides of the issue. As a ma 
ter of fact, you know, the Syntopicon has a topic on the growth of truth 


Mrs. Luce: You mean, in the pursuit of truth, you can pursue the pul 
suit of truth. | 


Mr. Apter: That is right. 
Mrs. Luce: Under “truth” what do you have? 


Mr. Aver: Under “truth” there is a topic on the conditions unde 
which truth is accumulated socially and by individuals. May I read y 
one passage? 


Mrs. Luce: Oh, do. 


Mr. Apter: Under that topic, I think, there is a statement by Aristot: 
that not only is good for every individual to consider but summarizes, 
believe, the purpose of the Syntopicon itself. May I read it to you? 


Mrs. Luce: Yes, do. 


Mr. Apter: These passages come from his treatise on The Soul an 
his treatise on Metaphysics. He says: 


“The investigation of the truth is in one way hard, in another, eas: 
An indication of this is found in the fact that no one is able to attain th 
truth adequately, while, on the other hand, we do not collectively fai 
but everyone says something true about the nature of things; and whi 
individually we contribute little or nothing to the truth, by the union ‘ 


all a considerable amount is amassed.” 


Then he goes on in this other passage to say: 

“It is necessary, therefore, to call into counsel the views of our pret 
ecessors who have declared any opinion on a subject in order that w 
may profit by whatever is sound in their suggestions and avoid the 


errors.” 
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